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Swann’s 4 A Dictionary of English and Folk-Names of British 
Birds .’ 1 — Bird students cannot but speculate upon the origin of the 
various vernacular names which they encounter in the literature of orni- 
thology and as few are students of philology or folk-lore Mr. Swann’s 
handy volume comes as a welcome work of reference in which we may find 
the answer to many a question. He presents a list of upwards of 5000 
names which have been applied to British birds, arranged alphabetically, 
with their meaning and origin where traceable, and accompanied by fables 
and verses, regarding the various species, which have been handed down 
in the folk-lore of England. As most of the American bird names are 
adapted from those of English species, the work appeals alike to orni- 
thologists on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The author finds the “Avium Praecipuarum Historia” of W. Turner 
1544 to be the first work containing a list of birds with English names 
affixed, and beginning with this and the occasional bird names of Chaucer, 
he has traced the varying nomenclature through a long list of publications 
which are cited in the bibliography. 

The longer articles contain much interesting reading. We find under 
‘ Barnacle-Goose,’ the ancient belief that these geese where hatched directly 
from barnicles which fell from a tree called the Goose-tree, but it is further 
pointed out that the name f Bernicle ’ probably referred originally to the 
bird and that its application to the cirriped was secondary. ‘ Brant ’ we 
find is derived from the Welsh 1 brenig ’ a limpet, doubtless from some 
similar association. ‘ Cob ’ and ‘ Pen ’ we learn were old names for the male 
and female Swan, while ‘ Ruff’ and 1 Reeve ’ for the sexes of the Ruff, the 
question being still open as to whether the bird was named after the Eliza- 
bethan frill or the frill after the bird. 

* Bittern ’ comes from Botaurus originally boatum tauri, the ‘ bellowing 
of a bull ’ ; * Cormorant ’ from Corvus marinus ; ‘ Sea Crow,’ and ‘ Lapwing ’ 
from the Anglo Saxon Hleapeuince , ‘ one who turns in running or flying.’ 
Among the many interesting scraps of folk-lore we may mention the 
legend of the Crossbill having acquired its twisted beak from striving to 
draw the nails that held Christ to the Cross; also the verse regarding the 
Carrion Crow: 

One ’s unlucky, 

Two ’s lucky; 

Three is health; 

Four is wealth; 

Five is sickness, 

And six is death. 
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